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THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 


Poor little chimney-sweepers! this is but sorry weather for your 
long-expected holiday. These continued plashings of disheartening 
rain, these dripping eaves, and these puddled streets and flowing 
gutters, are but ill calculated for your wonted display of garlanded 
heads, tinsel-covered garments, and merry, never-tiring gambols ! 
The sun, which now and then peeps forth in all the “ uncertain 
glory of an April day,” seems as if, with unworthy emulation of 
your hard masters, it would tantalize and mock you with the hope 
of enjoyment never to be realized. Alas! why are the hopes of 
your only, your so rare recurring holiday, to be thus cruelly 
damped ? 

A friend of mine, whose kindness of heart is only equalled by his 
firmness of beliefin the prevalence of good, maintains that chimney- 
sweepers are by no means the unhappy class of beings they are gen- 
erally believed to be. Their tender years, and the peculiar nature 
of their occupation, interest every kind-natured being ; and perhaps 
there is no poor child who has so many stranger-friends as the little 
chimney-sweeper. Many, certainly, surreptitious two-pences, and 
treats of tartlets, have fallen to his lot, rather than to the poor 
child of any other occupation ; and most infallibly does he gain the 
kind glances, the compassionating words, and sympathising sighs 
(so invaluable to the poor and lowly) of any who shall see or hear 
him as he proceeds to his bitter early task—more especialiy if the 
pitying person be a reader of the beneficent and all-delightful Evia. 

In corroboration of my friend’s opinion, I recollect a circumstance 
which occurred to myself in the middle of last winter. Just as the 
first indistinct light of morning was beginning to break, I was 
awakened by a loud knocking at the door of the opposite house, 
accompanied by the plaintive cry of “ Sweep! sweep!” so touch- 
ingly compared by the inimitable author above-mentioned, to the 
“Peep! peep! of a young sparrow.”” I arose, and went shivering 
to the window, to endeavour to ascertain the cause of the delay in 
opening the door. The street was perfectly quiet, no one passing, 
and no sign of stirring in the opposite house. The little object of 
my sympathy was patiently seated on a heap of stones which lay on 
one side of the road (the street was being paved) and was knock- 
ing them one upon the other as if playing with them, while he con- 
tinued his appealing cry, now and then looking up at the house, to 
see whether it produced the desired effect of awakening the drowsy 
servant. 

Upon my throwing out a small sum to the poor little fellow, he 
picked it up, unrolled it from the paper in which I had wrapped it, 
placed it in his pocket, looked up at my window in astonishment, 
and then quietly went and resumed his seat and amusement on the 
heap of stones. 

Upon a gentleman’s expressing his wonder to one of these little 
fellows, that he should have chosen such an employment (for he 
had told him that it was his own choice) and asking him whether 
he really liked climbing chimneys, the boy answered, that he cer- 
tainly “ did not like that much.” 

“* Then why did you choose such a dirty occupation ?” urged 
the gentleman. 


‘ * J thought that it would be so very pleasant to dance on a May- 
ay!’ 

** And did you like it ?” 

“ T was apprenticed, and master would not let me go out.” 

I had once the honour of hearing from the lips of one of the 
finest feelers and writers of his age, the following pathetic tale, 
which I only trust I may not spoil by repeating. He said that his 
father (who had told him the story) never related it without tears 
in his eyes. 

A poor woman had apprenticed her little son to a master-chim- 
ney-sweeper for fourteen years. A short time after, when she 
came to see the boy, she wept bitterly, and complained of the im- 
mense length of time that he was to be away. “ Never mind, 
imammy, don’t cry,” said the boy, “ fourteen days of it’s gone 
a’ready |” M. V.C. 

May 2, 1881, 





PAGANINI. 


Nicoto Pacanini was born in Genoa, in February 1784. At an 
unusually early age he began to give strong indications of musical 
talent, and in his eighth year, under the superintendence of his 
father, he wrote a sonata; and as he played about three times a 
week in public, upon a fiddle nearly as large as himself, he soon 
became known among his townsmen. In his ninth year he appeared 
at the great theatre at Genoa, and played the Frengh air, ‘ La Car- 
magnole,’ with his own variations. He was shortlyafter introduced 
to the celebrated Paer, who enabled him to procure instructions in 
counterpoint, and otherwise interested himself in promoting his 
views. At the age of fifteen, young Paganini sought to emancipate 
himself from the control of his father, who appears, from mercenary 
motives, to have hawked him about the principal towns of Italy, 
rewarding him with spare diet and severe discipline. He accord- 
ingly contrived to commence vagabondizing on his own account, 
encouraged by his success as a solo player at a great musical festival 
held at Lucca. He soon amassed about 20,000 francs, part of 
which he proposed to devote to his parents ; his father, however, 
having threatened him with instant death unless he agreed to 
assign to him nearly the whole, he thought it prudent to comply. 
His career was most prosperous. “ Wherever be went his fame 
preceded his approach, and the multitudes poured in to hear him in 
streams,” as if he had been a worker of miracles. At Rome the 
Pope conferred on him the order of the Speron d’Oro. Paganini 
was not inflated with his honours, nor slow to admit the merits of 
brother artists; but he loved to triumph over professed rivals. 
Lafont, the Parisian violinist, challenged him to join in a concert at 
Milan ;—the result is thus described :-— 


‘ At the rehearsal the wary Italian manceuvred in such a way 
that his adversary must have been quite unprepared for°the discom- 
fiture which awaited him, and very probably might have been misled 
to anticipate an opposite result. The hour of the concert arrived, 
and the public were breathless with anxiety to witness the contest 
of the rival masters. Lafont played first. His fine tone and his 
graceful and elegant performance, as might be supposed, drew down 
much applause. Next came Paganini; but now it was not merely 
the purity of the intonation, the beauty of the style, the neatness 
and distinctness of the execution. A more powerful enchanter 
waved the magic wand, and it seemed to those present as if the 
soul of melody itself stood before them, confessed in all her charms, 
her grace and tenderness, her grandeur and sublimity. Besides the 
superiority of his adagio playing, Paganini was determined, in feats 
of execution, completely to outstrip his antagonist. The same 
ones accordingly, which the latter had performed in single stops, 

e executed in double; rapid successions which the one had 
achieved in double ordinary sounds, the other produced in the most 
perfect manner in double harmonic sounds: where the one had 
accompanied his melody with chords, the other superadded to the 
chords the most rapid and distinct pizzicatos with the left hand: 
where Lafont had astonished his audience with his octaves and 
tenths, Paganini amazed them still more by stretching with the 
same ease and certainty fourteenths and sixteenths. Having now 
routed the foe at all points, he had amply made good his title to be 
proclaimed the victor.’ 


Paganini, in a most unusual degree, seems to have been the sub- 
ject of calumny, and has had to sustain the reproach of being a 
brigand, and even the assassin of his own mistress, and all without 
the least foundation. 


‘ In reality, a person of the gentlest and most inoffensive habits, 
he is anything rather than the desperate ruffian he has been de- 
scribed. In his demeanour he is modest and unassuming, in his 
disposition liberal and generous to a fault. Like most artists, ardent 
oa enthusiastic in his temperament, and in his actions very much 
a creature of impulse; he is full of all that unaffected simplicity 
which we almost invariably find associated with true genius. He 
has ,an only son, by a Signora Antonia Bianchi, a singer from 
Palermo, with whom he lived for several years until the summer of 
1828, when he was under the necessity of separating from her in 
consequence of the extreme violence of her temper, and in this 
little boy all his affections are concentrated. He is a very preco- 
cious child, and already indicates strong signs of musical talent, 
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Being of a delicate frame of health, Paganini never can bear to trust 


round and observes to those present, “ ie child is wearied, I 
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Tage, draw his sabre upon his father, who would retreat into the 
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him out of his sight. “If 1 were to lose him,” says he, * J would 
be lost myself; it is quite impossible that ever I can separate my- 
self from him; when | awake in the night, he is my first thought.” 
Accordingly, ever since he parted from his mother, he has himself 
enacted the part of the child’s nurse; and that our readers may 
form some idea of the manner in which he acquits himself in this 
new capacity, and of the character of the young Paganini, we shall 
here insert a description with which we are furnished by a friend of 
his who happened to call upon him at his lodgings at Prague, in 
1828, in order to take him out to dinner We may mention that the 
youth goes by the classic cognomen of Achilles Lyrus Alexander, 

*“ Everything was lying in its usual disorder; here one violin, 
there another, one snuff-box on the bed, another under one of the 
boy’s play-things. Music, money, caps, letters, watches, and boots 
were scattered about in the utmost confusion. The chairs, tables, 
and even the bed, had all been removed from their proper places. 
In the midst of the chaos sat Paganini, his black silk nightcap 
covering his still blacker hair, a yellow handkerchief carelessly tied 
round his neck, and a chocolate-coloured jacket hanging loose 
upon his shoulders. On his knees he held Achillino, his little son 
ot four years of age, at that time in very bad humour, because he 
had to allow his hands to be washed. 

* “ His affectionate forbearance is truly extraordinary. Let the 
boy be ever so troublesome, he never gets angry, but merely turns 


do not know what I shall do, I am already quite worn out with 

laying with him. I have been fighting with him all the morning, 
f have carried him about, made him chocolate, I do not know what 
more to do.” It was enough to make one die of laughing, to see 
Paganini in his slippers fighting with his little son, who reached to 
about his knee; sometimes the little Achillino would get into a 


corner of the room, and call out, ‘‘ Enough, enough! I am wounded 
aleady ;”’ but the little fellow would never leave off until he had 
had his gigantic adversary tottering and prostrate on the bed. 

*“ Paganini had now finished the dressing of his Achillino, but 
was himself still in sad dishabille. And now arose the great diffi- 
culty, how to accomplish his own toilette; where to find his neck- 
sith, his boots, his coat. All were hid, and by whom? by Achil- 
lino. The urchin laughed when he saw his father pacing with long 
strides through the apartment, his searching looks glancing in all 
directions. And upon his asking where he had put his things, the 
little wag pretended astonishment, and held his tongue, shrugged up 
his shoulders, shook his head, and sigmfied by his gestures that he 





ment till the close of the seventeenth century. At Spandau, in 
1357, the skinners were obliged by law to sweep the market. 
place ; and in Hamburgh, the cleansing of the muddy streets was 
assigned tothe Jews. At the present day, the pavement of the 
city of London is unquestionably the finest in the world; after 
which, but without the useful appendage of flagstones for foot 
passengers, may be reckoned that of Vienna, which is formed of 
beautiful Silesian granite. The streets of several cities in Holland 
are also admirably neat and well arranged.—Historicul Traveller 
Vol. IT. ‘ 
A MAN RISEN FROM THE TOMB. 

Among the many histories of escapes, or endeavours to escape 
from a violent death, during the reign of terror, which have been 
recorded by different authors, are several of a character so 
dramatic, as to be almost self-adapted for the stage. The following, 
taken from Legowe’s, “ Le Merite des Femmes,” might easily be 
moulded into dramatic form ;—ifJ indeed, it has not already been 
done. It is the story of a young Frenchman saved by the niece 
of a Sacristan of Brussels. After the battle of Fleurus, when the 
troops re-entered Belgium, afraid of being taken in Brussels, the 
young man took to flight, but was stopped by a young girl who was 
sitting at her door, and who, prompted by the interest inspired by 
misfortune, said to him—* If you go on, you are lost.”—* So Iam 
if I return.”—* Well, then you had better come in here.” He 
accepted her offer. Having told him that she was in the house of 
her uncle, who would not allow her to protect him, she led him 
into a barn, where he concealed himself. At the approach of night, 
several soldiers went into the barn to rest. The niece followed 
them, unperceived, and took advantage of their sleep to lead the 
fugitive from his dangerous hiding-place. As he passed, one of 
the soldiers woke, and seized his hand. The niece immediately 
sprung to them, crying aloud, “ Leave me alone !—Don't you know 
me?” The soldier, deceived by the female voice, released his 
captive, who immediately followed his kind guide to her chamber, 
where she provided herself with a light and the keys of the church, 
They entered the church ; behind the altar was a trap very artfully 
| concealed, which the girl raised, saying, “‘ You see this dark stair- 
case, it leads to a vault in which repose the remains of an illustrious 
family. No one will be likely to discover you here. You must 
have the courage to remain by yourself till a favourable opportunity 
occurs for your escape.” The Frenchman did not hesitate; he 
descended with the utmost confidence; but what was his surprise 
on beholding by the light of the lamp, an escutcheon emblazoned 
with the arins of his family, suspended on the walls of the vault! 
He recognised the tomb of his ancestors who had formerly been 





knew nothing about them. After a long search, the boots were 
found ; they were hid under the trunk ; the handkerchief lay in one 
of the boots; the coat in the box; and the waistcoat in the drawer 
of the table. Every time that Paganini had found one of his things, 
he drew it out in triumph, took a great pinch of snuff, and went 
with new zeal to search for the remaining articles, always followed 
by the little fellow, who enjoyed it vastly when he saw his papa 
searching in places where he knew nothing was hid. At last we 
went out, and Paganini shut the door of the apartment, leaving 


behind him, lying about on the tables and in the cupboards, rings, | 


watches, gold, and, what 1 most wondered at, his most precious 
violins. 
his head; and, fortunately for him, in the lodgings which he occu- 
pied the people were honest.” 

‘ We must not omit the remainder of the scene :— 

*“ The day being cold, Paganini had put on a monstrous cloak. 
And as he was afraid that Achillino might catch cold, he took him 
up in his arms, and carefully lapped him over and over with it. 
The little one, who wanted to breathe more freely, soon poked his 
head out,—it was like a fine spring day in the arms of winter.” 

* In the discharge of his filial duties, Paganini has always shown 
himself to be quite as exemplary as in that of his parental. The 
wealth which he has amassed has been partly applied to provide 
for the comforts of his aged mother, and not unfrequently dispensed 
in acts of bounty towards his more necessitous relations and 
friends. Having now traversed Germany,—Paris and London will 
complete his professional tour, after which he intends to revisit his 
native city, and to see his mother once more.’ 


Abridged from No. XIV of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


PAVING OF MODERN CITIES. 

Paris was the first of our modern cities to be enriched with a 
pavement. * * * * The French capital was paved by 
command of Phillip II, and orders were issued for that purpose, 
by government, in 1184, upon which occasion the name of the city 
was changed from Lutetia to that of Paris, Dijon, at that time 
the capital of Burgundy, is known to have been paved in 1391, by 
Philip the Bold. * * * * In the year of 1090, when the 
church of St Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside, was unroofed by a 
violent storm, four beams or pillars, twenty-six feet in length, ‘sunk 
so deep into the ground, that only four feet were visible Jabove the 
surface. “At that time,” says Howel, “the streets of London 
consisted of soft earth.’ Holborn was paved by the royal 
command in 1417, and the great market of Smithfield in 1614. 
* * * © Berlin was only very partially adorned with pave- 


Any idea of the insecurity of his property never entered | 


settled in this part of the country. He was left alone. The hope 
| of escaping, to rejoin his beloved wife, for a time softened the 
| horror of his situation, but two days passed away, and his preserver 
| did not appear. He knew not what to fear; sometimes he thought 
| she had forgotten him; sometimes, that she had fallen a victim to 
_her generosity. Extreme hunger added to his misery, and he 
| trembled at the prospect of a death more terrible than that from 
which he had escaped. His strength at last failed, and he fell 
| senseless on one of the surrounding coffins. Sometime‘after, he 
revived, he fancied he heard a slight noise; he listened ;—it was 
the voice of his compassionate friend. Overcome with joy and 
weakness, he was unable to answer. She thought him dead, and 
dropped the trap in despair. The unfortunate captive, with one 
desperate effort, forced a shout. She heard, and hastened to him. 
She gave him food, explained the cause of her absence, and assured 
| him that she had taken precautions to prevent its recurrence. She 
| was about to leave him, when the clash of arms struck her ear; 
| and she hastily turned back into the vault, taking care not to make 
| the slightest noise. The Sacristan, who had been accused of 
| concealing a fugitive in the church, and who was ignorant of the 
| imprudeuce of his niece, had conducted the soldiers there, to con- 
vince them of his innocence. They searched every where; they 
leven trod on the fatal trap. What a dreadful moment for the 
| captives! Every step found an echo in their hearts, and their last 
| moments seemed rapidly approaching. Gradually the sounds died 
| away. The young girl ventured into the church; she looked fear- 
fully around ; it was entirely empty: she returned to the vault to 
set the mind of her entombed friend at ease, and then retired. Our 
poor captive remained long in his subterranean abode, daily supplied 
with food by his attentive friend. A moment of tranquillity at 
last arrived; she carried the news to her prisoner; he bade adieu 
to the tomb of his ancestors in which he had so long remained 
concealed; and, gaining his home in safety, felt doubly grateful to 
his generous deliverer, as he clasped to his heart his beloved and 
happy wife. 
ANECDOTES OF THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Innumerable instances have been recorded of the courage and 
constancy of women, in aiding the escape, or concealing the retreat 
| of the condemned, during the reign of terror. Nor was it love or 
friendship alone that actuated them, but as if their generous and 
kindly feelings gained strength by the contemplation of unceasing 
horrors, they, in many instances, risked and forfeited their lives, by 
assisting total strangers, who had no other claims upon them, than 
the common claims of humanity. Among many records of this kind, 
collected by M. Legouve, in his little work entitled “ La Merite des 
Femmes,” we find one of a Madame Ruvilly, residing in Brest. A 
man, eighty years of age, utterly unknown to her, entered her house 
to beg for refuge. Aware of the danger she incurred, Madame 
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Ruvilly granted it, without a moment’s hesitation. After remaining 
two days, the old man p to depart, and went to take leave 
of his generous hostess. She expressed surprise at his leaving her, 
while he was yet in danger; but he told her that she was a priest, 
more especially liable by his profession, to persecution, and that he 
feared a longer stay might involve her in his ruin. “Whither do 

ou intend to go?” enquired the lady. ‘‘ Heaven knows!” replied 
on visitor. ‘‘ What!” cried she, “ you have no place of refuge, yet 
think that I will suffer you to leave me!—For heaven’s sake, remain 
here, till the times become more tranquil.” The old man, however, 
persisted in his purpose, and took his leave. Madame Desmarets 
was present at this scene between her sister and the old priest; she 
faithfully kept the secret; but this act of generous hospitality was 
soon discovered, and both the sisters suffered execution in conse- 
quence of it. The one for having received and concealed in her 
house, a condemned person ; the other, for not having denounced 
her.—Madame Paysac not only granted hospitality to one of the 

roscribed, but voluntarily offered it. Rabaud de St Etienne was 
invited to her house. He refused the asylum offered him, on account 
of the danger she would incur by his acceptance of it ; but she per- 
sisted. He yielded. He was soon after discovered in her house, 
and she followed him to execution with the same courage with which 
she had risked her danger. There are many instances which exhibit 
a more heroic courage, zealous exertion, and completeness of self- 
devotion, but these are mostly cases in which love or friendship ren- 
dered sacrifice comparatively easy, and in which excitement was 
kept up by action. They do not, therefore, appear so extraordinary, 
upon reflection, as the voluntary incurring of danger for a person 
unknown, and awaiting the result to both in helpless inactivity. A 
story is told of a young man whose weak health occasioned him to be 
transferred from the prison to the hospital, and as it seems, merely 
to preserve him for a violent death, he was committed to the charge 
of a young man, named Teresa. He was young, handsome, and 
amiable. The tale of his misfortunes interested his young nurse. 
Like Desdemona, she gave her heart to one who had suffered so 
many “ hair-breadth 'scapes;” and she resolved to add ane to the 
number. Having told him her plan, she bade him feign violent 
convulsions and death. The young man obeyed the instructions 
given him; Sister Teresa, according to custom, extended the sheet 
over his head, and when the physician paid his usual visit, told him 
the sick man had just expired. In the evening Teresa, knowing 
that the body would be claimed by the pupils, had it conveyed to 
the dissecting-room. When there, the pretended corpse was 
dressed in the clothes of a surgeon who was in the secret, and, by 
means of this disguise, he escaped without remark. The trick was 





not discovered till the next day. Teresa was questioned. She | 
answered with unhesitating truth; and, in consideration of this | 
frankness, was spared. She had inspired him whom slie had saved | 
with a sentiment as lively as she herself felt. He persuaded her to | 
visit him in the asylum to which he had flown, and throwing him- | 
self at her feet, he entreated her to bless the life she had preserved, | 
by becoming his wife. It will not be supposed that she refused | 
him. She became happy herself by conferring happinesss on him. | 
They fled to Spain, and were married. 





“ THe Grayp Duke Constantine.—This personage, who has 
played so conspicuous a part in the affairs of Poland, is worthy of 
something more than a mere passing notice. Though possessed of 
very considerable talents, he is, in fact, an untamed tiger, giving way 
on all occasions to the most violent paroxysms of temper. He has 
a deep sense of the rights of his order, and holds the feelings of every | 
other class of human beings as absolutely nought. So soon there- | 
fore, as he found that his imperial brother was no longer the liberal | 
patron of constitutional rights, he gave the most unrestrained licence | 
to his capricious and violent injustice. A few instances are better | 
than general assertion :—A most opulent and respectable man named | 
Woloski, the principle brewer of Warsaw, had, through some of his | 
people, without his own knowledge, hired as a servant in his estab- | 
lishment a Russian deserter. The offender was detected, and proof 
of innocence on the part of his employer being disallowed, the grand | 
Duke, by his individual decree, ordered this respectable individual 

to be fettered, and in that condition he was compelled to work with | 
a wheelbarrow in the public streets! His daughter, an amiable | 
young lady, ventured to appeal to the mercy of the Grand Duke in 
behalf of her parent, and the unmanly monster kicked her down 
stairs, using at the same time the most abusive language. A 
boy of nine years of age, a son of Count Plater, had in the playful- 
ness of childhood written in chalk on one of the forms, “ The 3rd 
of May for ever,” that being the anniversary of Kosciusko’s consti- 
tution. The fact was discovered by some of the innumerable spies, 
employed even among these infants, to Nowozilzoff, who institu- 
ted an enquiry among the boys,—not one would betray poor Plater: 
they were all ordered to be flogged with the utmost severity. The 
unhappy offender declared that he had written the offensive words. 
The Grand Duke condemned him to be a soldier for life, incapable 
of advancement in the army; and when his mother threw herself 
before his carriage to implore forgiveness for her wretched child, he 
spurned her like a dog with his foot. 

‘ Every one possessed of the means naturally fled from such un- 
heard of tyranny, and among others, a highly accomplished man, who 
sought refuge in London. Constantine sent emissaries, in the fool- 
ish belief that he could carry him off. The emissary soon discovered 


the folly of his errand, and returned to the great chagrin of his 
master. 








‘ Shaving the heads of ladies of rank who displeased him, was a 
common occurrence; ‘.ad, on one occasion, four soldiers were hanged 
because they abstained from carrying such an order into effect, as 
they found it impossible to do so without using personal violence. 
Tarring and feathering the shaved heads of the offenders was also 
a favourite recreation of the commander-in-chief.’— The New Pe- 
riodical, called The Metropolitan. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drurr-Lang.—Alfred the Great—The Brigand. 
Covent Garnpgen.—The Exquisites—St Patrick’s Day—And Neuha’s Cave. 








Covent GARDEN. 
Tne space we devoted to the plot and merits of the new Comedy 
of The Exquisites prevented us from doing justice to the exertions 
of the performers. The managers, with commendable attention to 
the enjoyment of the audience, with which indeed their own 
interests are inseparable, assigned the characters to suitable actors, 
and, in consequence, although none of them are very strongly 
marked, the ability of the acting saved their second-rate quality 
from sinking into insignificance. Mr Stockland, the citizen, who, 
under the influence of a vain and foolish wife, becomes a resident 
in Portland Place, and an emulator of the follies of fashion, was 
creditably performed by Mr Ecerton, an actor of judgment in his 
particular department and always attentive to the requirements of 
the parts allotted to him. Mrs Gisss in Mrs Stockland, gave a 
faithful portraiture of a vulgar-minded woman, without principle ; 
her head turned by show and fineries she had not,been accustomed to. 
Mr Axssort, whose lot it is, too often, to personate characters for 
which he has not a single natural qualification, and whose destina- 
tion to the stage one may fairly attribute more to inclination than 
particular genius, shews occasionally how good sense and diligence 
can triumph over apparent obstacles, by playing, with an ability 
which secures praise, characters not considered generally within his 
sphere. The part of Cecil is one of these; an Exquisite of the 
true languishing sort, too much of whom would soon become an ex- 
emplification of his own most expressive phrase,—“ a horrid bore.”’ 
In the scene where he is dislodged from the bonnet-basket, his 
fanning himself with the bonnet, and proper adjustment of his hair 
before the looking-glass, were excellently in keeping with the cha- 
racter. Mr Kee ey, in the country Exquisite, displayed his usual 
aptness and broad humour; and in the spirited scene in which Lord 
Castleton (Mr C. Kemate) instructs him in Exguisitism, with a skill 
and delicacy which no other actor could equal, the pleasure of the 


_ audience was the united triumph of the author and the actors. 


The valet Exquisite of Mr Power is but a slight part, the actor 
made the most of it. The same may be said of Mr Barruey’s 
Alderman Bonus, and Mrs Keevey’s Kitty. The latter is an 
actress from a good school, that of Miss Keuty, and it is always a 
pleasure to praise her. Miss ELLEN TRez is a good representative 
of feminine distress, whether, as in Hide and Seek, it have a ludi- 
crous aspect towards the audience, or altogether a serious one, as 
in the present comedy. For an eveniag passed agreeably we incur- 
red a debt of acknowledgment, and are happy in having an occasion 
to pay it. 
Drury Lane. 
Every Play-goer knows how much of his pleasure depends on the 
actors, for let the play be as excellent as genius can make it, if its 
epresentation be intrusted to incompetent performers, its natural 
effects are at once neutralised, and dissatisfaction is produced instead 
of enjoyment. This is more particularly the case with new pieces; 
and accordingly we find that managers are careful on first bringing 
out a piece, to put into itas much strength as they can muster; 
although afterwards (as in the Brigand) when the public attention 
is less awake, they sometimes relax in their endeavour to please. 
The following paragraph from the Englishman’s Magazine is illus- 
trative of the point in question : 


“ Wattack, the melo-dramatic actor, was cast for the part of 
Oswyth, in Mr Know es’ play of —_ of which we have given a 
review on its independent merits. From a fit of histrionic jealousy 
or spleen, he declined to play it, and his example was followed by 
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all of {name or note in Drury, with the exception of Cooper, 
who, much to his it, proposed an exchange of Be 
This, however, did not satisfy ‘ King Bolingbroke? and the 
character, for lack of a better representative, was finally 
transferred to Mr H. Wautack. Osiwyth is the lover of the 
piece, and much of the business devolves upon him. By the 
perverseness of one performer, not only is the success of a drama, 
which"may have cost a man of genius the labour of many months, 

but the public are treated with gross disrespect in 
having an incompetent person put forward in the room of him who 
is capable.’ 

We have little to add to this. 
not greatly missed; for his brother exerted himself with more suc- 
cess than might have been expected; and the spirited acting of 
Macreapy, Cooper, and Miss Puiuips left little to be desired. 


F. F. 








Frencu Ptays.—It appears that the Haymarket was originally 
appropriated to the performance of French plays. The first theatre 
was erected in 1720, by a builder named Potter, whose object was 
to let the house to companies of foreign performers, which at that 
period were much encouraged by the nobility. The opening of 





the house was thus announced in a daily paper of December 15, | Bianca, Miss M. C. Poole. 


1720 :—* At the New Theatre in the Haymarket, between Little 
Suffolk street and James street, which is now completely finished, 
will be performed a French comedy, as soon as the rest of the 
actors arrive from Paris.” The house opened with a French 
comedy, called ‘ La Fille & la Morte ; ou Badeaut de Paris: the 
company performing under the designation of “ the French Come- 
dians of his Grace the Duke of Montaigne.” 


A Reat Jew.—Promenading the streets of Amsterdam, I was 
accosted by one of those travelling nuisances which infest that cit 
under the habit of a Jew, who pressed me to purchase some of his 
ware. “ Here is some very scharming shuelry,” said he, “ vich you 
vant to carry to your vife,”——“ No,” replied I, “I have no wife, 
nor do I wish for any of your jewels.”—*“ But, surely, my dear 
Shur, you will buy this very fine timond ring; it is but forty heel- | 
ders [40 guilders—16 dollars] |vich is very cheap intead for it.”— 





“ Dat is vat I can shware to,” said another Ishmaelite coming up at | minicent, Miss Vincent. 


this moment; “I vould heeve tirty-nine to trade“ upon myself.”— | 
* But Ido not want it,” said I with warmth; “ leave me!”—* But 
vat vill you keeve me for it?’ continued the former, seizing me by 


the coat as I was going. ‘ Twenty stivers” [20 cents] I answered, | Cocke Uorell, Mr Vale. 


to get rid of him. “ You shall have it,” returned the Jew, and shaved | 
me after all !— American paper. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 


IL PIRATA. 
(By Bevwini.) 
Imogene, wife of Ernest, formerly beloved by Gualtiero  . Signora Rubini. 
Adele, an attendant to aes - Madame Castelli. 
Ernest, Duke of Caldora, a partisan of the House of Angio Signor Santini. 
Gualtiero, Count of Montalto, and partisan of King Manfredi . . . Rabini 
Stulbo, companion of Gualtiero Signor Deville. 
Goffredo, formerly tutor to Gualtiero, and then a hermit . . Sig. De Angeli. 


After which, a New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA NAYADE. 
Principal Characters, Mile. Taglioni, Mlle. Clara, Mlle. Kaniel, Mlle. Proche, 
lle. Zoe Beaupré, and Mlle. Brocard. 
M.Emile, and M. Lefebvre. 





. - 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 7 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
(By Mr Knowgs.]} 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. 
Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair. Oswald, Mr Honner. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—lIna, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, Mr Cooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, MrHoward. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
Priest, Mr Dowsing. Boy, Master Fenton. 


In the course of the Evening, His pet * Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T° 
Cooke); Rossini’s Overture to ‘ li Turco in Italia;’ and A. Lee’s Overture to 
* The Invincibles.’ 


Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 


After which, a New 
DIVERTISSEMENT. 
[Py M. Simon.] 
The principal Dancers by Mlle. Rosalia Guet, 
Misees Ballin, 


Miss Barnett, Miss Baseke, 
Griffiths, Claire, A. Jones, Willmott, E. Jones, &c. 
Messrs. Wieland, Chikini, Baker, &c. &c. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
{Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancue.] 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. _ Isabean, Mrs Waylett. 
inna Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, hisson, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his at grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. 


To-morrow, Alfred the Great; and Masaniello. 





Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. | 


Lane, M‘Henry, Lydia. Mesdames Gear, Vallancey, Webster, 


Hector, Miss Poole. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
[By Mr Sueripan.) 
Lady Teazle, Miss Fanny Kemble. Lady Sneerwell, Mrs Vining. 
Mrs C » Mrs Gibbs. aria, Miss Taylor. 

Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Bartley. Sir Oliver Surface, Mr F. Matthews. 
Sir Betpunte Backbite, Mr Wrench. Crabtree, Mr Blanchard. 
Charles Surface, Mr C. Kemble. Joseph Surface, Mr Warde. 
Careless, Mr Duruset. Rowley, Mr Evans. Moses, Mr Farley. 
Trip, Mr Parry. Sir Harry, Mr Wilson. 


As it happened Mr WALLACK was In the course of the Evening, Miss Inverarity will sing ‘ Should he upbraid,’ and 


the Duet of ‘ When thy bosom,’ with Mr Braham. 


After which the Musical Entertainment of 
THE WATERMAN. 
(By Mr Drevin.) 
Tom Tug, Mr Braham, in which he will introduce ‘ The Bay of Biscay O.’ 





To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; Hide and Seek; and Teddy the Tiler. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Drama, entitled 


THE ITALIAN WIFE. 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Scott. Clara, Miss Jordan. 
Duke of Florence, Mr D. Pitt. Gonsalvo, Mr G 3 
Falsetto, MrHonner. Giraldi Fazio, Mr Osbaldiston. Bartolo, Mr Williams. 
Philario, MrAlmar. Antonio, Mr Young. Theodore, Mr Webb. 
Piero, Mr Lee. Gentleman, MrTully. Keeper, Mr Hobbs. 


The Highland Fling, by Mile. Rosier. 


After which, a Dramatic Romance, in Two Acts, called 


THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 

Helena di Rosalvi, Miss M. C Poole. Claudine, Miss Jordan. 
Jacinthe, Miss Rumens. Rosa, Miss Nicol. Genevieve, Miss Vincent. 
Felix, Mr Osbaldiston. Rosalvi, MrD. Pitt. Jeron » Mr Young. 
Marco, Mr Lee. Florio di Rosalvi, Miss Ellis. Bap » Mr Webb. 
Julio di Rosalvi, Master F. Carbery. Juan, Mr Tully. 
Pietro, Mr Collier. Fabricio, Mr Fone. 


To conclude with an Historical Musical Drama, entitled 


THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. 


Marian, Miss Somerville, in which she will introduce, ‘ Tell me my heart.’ 
Mother Milldoll, Mrs Rogers. Alison, Miss Perry. 
Annot, Miss Nicol. Kate, Miss Rumens. 
King Henry VILI, Mr D. Pitt. Sir Piers Maltravers, Mr Almar. 
Vincent Lorimer, Mr Honor. Godfrey Osgood, Mr Gough. 
The es Cripplegate, Mr C. Hiil. Barnaby, Mr Williams. 
Father Ignatius, Mr Ransford. Fabian, Mr Asbury. 
Valentine, Mr Rogers. Wynkin Cross-eye, Mr Webb. Ambrose, Mr Young. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


An Original Serious Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE DANISH WIFE. 
(By Mr M‘Farren.) 
The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 

The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. Godfrid, Mr Keppell. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 


After which a New Comic Opefetta, called, 


PECCADILLOES. 
[By Mr Raymonp.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melodramatic Military Spectacle, called 


THE FRENCH SPY, 
(By Mr Haines.) 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 

Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 

or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 

Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 

Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 

The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


In the course of the Evening, Mozert’s Overture to ‘Clemenza di Tito ;’ 
Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ and Wiuiter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.” 





AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle. 


Savter’s We x1s.—Luke the Labourer—A Day after 
Po Wedding—Senor Valli—The Knight of 
lood. 


Crry VauDEVILLE.—The Bee Hive—Maid’s Stratagem 
—Two Gregories—New Ballet. 


New City Supscriprion THeatre.—The Bold Dra- 


goons—The Waterman—The Young Widow— 
Quadrupeds. 


Roya. PANARMONION THEATRE.—Jew of Cadiz—Love 














in Arcadia—Mrs P. 
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